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If you could hear , at every jolt, the blood 
Come gargling from the froth-corrupted lungs. 

Obscene as cancer, bitter as the cud 
Of vile, incurable sores on innocent tongues. 

My friend, you would not tell with such high zest 
To children ardent for some desperate glory, 

The old Lie: Dulce et decorum est 
Pro patria mori. 

Wilfred Owen, 'Duk e et Decorum est' (The Complete Poems and Fragments, ed. Jon 
Stallworthy, 1983, no. 144). 

Wilfred Owen wrote these lines seventy years ago, in the autumn of 1917. He was killed on 
4 November 1918, a week before the First War ended, at the age of 25. The old lie comes of 
course from Horace (Odes 3.2.13): dulce et decorum est pro patria mori, 'it is sweet and 
honourable to die for one's country'. 

Thinking Romans might also have been shocked by Horace's first adjective. Cicero says that 
people do brave things out of duty, not for pleasure, and he makes fun of the Epicurean 
view that the wise man says under torture 'How sweet this is!', guam suave hoc est. In fact 
Epicurus, who made pleasure the chief aim in life, was less silly than his opponents 
pretended. What he meant is made clear by a dry but moving letter written on the last day 
of his life to a philosopher-friend: 'My gastric disorder is losing nothing of its natural 
severity, but all this is compensated by my psychological delight at the recollection of our 
past discussions.' 

Perhaps then Horace is saying that the patriot gets mental satisfaction from doing his duty. 
He must have been aware of the oddity of combining the words 'sweet' and 'honourable': 
he may have thought it an interesting paradox that the man who dies for his country 
achieves the goal of both the Epicurean and the Stoic. But if he was attempting a striking 
and original thought, it is strange that he continues 'death catches up even with the man 
who runs away' (mors et fugacem perseguitur virum). That is a very conventional remark, 
which owes its effect simply to its incisiveness. If dulce et decorum est was meant to say 
something arresting and unexpected, the next line is an anticlimax. 



Textual corruption? 


This leads one to the idea that the text may have gone wrong: perhaps Horace really wrote 
dulci decorum est pro patria mori, 'it is honourable to die for one's dear country'. Greek and 
Latin words for 'sweet' are often applied to country and family; they sound less sentimental 
than 'sweet', and should perhaps be translated 'dear'. Thus the unsentimental Odysseus 
says of Ithaca 'rugged, but a good nurse of men; for myself, I can see nothing sweeter than 
one's own country'. A warrior dying in the Aeneid 'remembers sweet Argos', dulcis 
reminiscitur Argos. Horace himself says elsewhere 'not fearful he to die for dear friends or 
country', non ille pro caris amicis/aut patria timidus perire; caris makes much the same 
point as dulci would in the passage under discussion. 

One odd bit of evidence comes from a Greek papyrus fragment, part of the so-called Acta 
Appiani; this largely fictitious narrative (apparently written late in the second century A.D.) 
purports to describe the sufferings of an Alexandrian called Appian at the hands of the 
emperor. At one point Appian says to a bystander 'Do you say nothing, Heliodorus, when I 
am being led off to execution?' Heliodorus replies 'And to whom can we speak if we have 
nobody to listen? Hurry, my boy, and die. It is a glory for you to die for your sweetest 
country'. Obviously the last sentence isn't derived from Horace (even more scholarly Greek 
writers than this one didn't quote the Roman poets); but it may be repeating a traditional 
patriotic cliche. Horace could have given this cliche its definitive form in Latin: dulci decorum 
est pro patria mori. 

People don't like texts to be changed, as they think that they are more securely based than 
is really the case. They like it least of all when something is a familiar quotation, even 
though that isn't relevant to the question. So they will wheel out the usual doubtful 
arguments: 'dulce is in all the manuscripts' (but that doesn't prove it right), 'it is the more 
difficult reading' (never a reason in itself for rejecting a conjecture), 'it gives a less 
conventional thought' (but we have seen from the next sentence that Horace likes 
conventional thoughts memorably expressed). They will ask how the change could ever 
have happened; the answer might be the close resemblance of I and E in the so-called 'rustic 
capitals' of the ancient world. You will see what I mean from the facsimile of a fourth 
century Vatican manuscript of Virgil; if you want to track down the passage, the picture of 
the Cyclopes will give you a clue. If dulci was once changed to dulce, there would be every 
reason to insert et. 

I am not suggesting that the war-memorials should all be changed; few textual conjectures 
are as certain as that. But there is no harm in raising a few doubts, if only to remind people 
that manuscripts are sometimes wrong. I am clear in my own mind about one thing: dulci 
gives a more sensible and therefore a finer aphorism than the old lie in our texts of Horace. 



It is because friends and country are dear that people have thought it their duty to die for 
them; and it is because they are dear that the sacrifice is so great. 
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